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Statistics of Live Stock in the United Kingdom, 1853-63. 
By Eobeet Heebeet. 

[Read before Section (F) of the British Association, at Bath, September, 1864.] 

In the consideration of the production of live stock for consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom, many features of special interest 
present themselves. Of late years, much has been written in 
reference to agricultural improvement, and, in some quarters, it has 
been affirmed that we are in a position to raise every head of stock 
necessary for consumption, without the aid of the foreign grazier. 
It might be considered an important matter to render ourselves 
independent of the producers in Holland, Denmark, Germany, and 
Spain ; but the question here arises — how are we to accomplish so 
desirable an end ? The rapid increase in the population of Great 
Britain during the last ten years, and the consequent increase in the 
consuming powers, added to the extraordinary progress of trade and 
commerce, and the improved monetary position of the great mass 
of the consumers of meat, prove beyond a doubt that the period has 
now arrived when strenuous efforts are absolutely necessary to meet 
a demand that must continue to have a most important bearing upon 
price. At the present time, both beef and mutton are selling at 
fully i\d. per pound above the rates current twenty years ago. 
Prices are still tending upwards, and the prospect is, that the quota- 
tions will rule high for a considerable period, notwithstanding that 
we may continue to import liberally from abroad. Had it not been 
for a free importation from the continent, nearly all kinds of meat 
would, long ere this, have been selling at enormous prices. Con- 
sumption must of necessity have declined ; and a certain amount of 
discontent must have been apparent amongst the labouring classes. 
But let us see what has been our actual dependence upon the 
foreigner. In 1853 we imported— 

Beasts 135,153 

1 and lambs 230,037 



In 1863 the supplies received were : — 

Beasts 150,898 

Sheep and lambs 430,788 

The increase in the ten years, therefore, is only about 25,000 of 
the former, and 200,000 of the latter. These supplies, however, though 
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for the most part, in very middling condition, have materially assisted 
the consumption and prevented prices from advancing to dangerously 
high figures. "We could all desire to see home production keeping 
pace with the demand ; but if we closely examine the returns of the 
great Metropolitan Market — which has to furnish a supply for nearly 
3,000,000 people — we shall find a state of things which would appear 
to shake confidence as regards our powers of production. In 1853 
and 1863, the total supplies of stock disposed of in the above market 
were : — 



Beasts 

Sheep and lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 



1853. 



252,624 

1,325,474 

20,395 

34,677 



1863. 



288,177 

1,389,142 

23.291 

53.985 



Prom the above figures, we must deduct the numbers of foreign 
stock offered, in order to see how far production has increased in the 
United Kingdom. Those numbers were : — 



Beasts 

Sheep and lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 



1853. 



52,344 

220,429 

22,619 

8,508 



1863. 



72,907 

285,296 

26,630 

i7.5 6 2 



It follows, therefore, that the increase in home-fed beasts in the 
ten years was trifling in the extreme, and that there was a falling 
off in the supplies of English sheep in 1863 compared with 1853. 
Here, it will be perceived, the question assumes more than ordinary 
importance, because the progressive nature of our home and foreign 
trade, and the increased power of purchase and consumption must, 
at no distant date, tell seriously against the consumers. Let us now 
see how prices have ranged in the ten years. In 1853 and 1863, 
they were as under : — 



Beef, from 

Mutton .... 



1853. 



s. d. s. d. 
2 6 to 5 - 

2 6 „ 5 4 



1863. 



s. d. s. d. 
3 4 to 5 2 
3 6 „ 6 2 
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In the period here alluded to, then, inferior beef has advanced 
iod., and all kinds of mutton is. to is. 2d. per 8 lbs., although, as I 
have shown, the arrivals from abroad have continued to increase. If 
■we refer to 1842, and to the ten years prior to that period, we shall 
find even a greater difference in value. The best Scots were seldom 
worth more than 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d., and the best Downs 4s. 6d. to 
4s. 8(7. per 8 lbs. There is, therefore, a much larger profit to the 
grazier, without a corresponding increase in the supplies. 

"We will now consider from what quarters London has derived its 
supply of stock. In 1853 and 1863, the arrivals were :— 





1853. 


1863. 


Lincoln, Leicester, and Xorthampton 


56,650 
60,490 
31,700 
18,446 
10,200 


66,980 

70,790 
27,580 
12,823 
12,944 











This statement shows that we received about 20,000 more beasts 
from Lincoln, Leicester, and Northampton in 1863 than in 1853 ; 
and that the arrivals from other parts of England, as well as from 
Scotland, have fallen off. Ireland exhibits a slight increase ; but the 
quality of the arrivals from that country shows no improvement. 
In reference to the deficiency in the receipts of beasts from Scotland, 
a few observations are necessary, because we must not take the 
London market as a test of the productive powers of that country. 
Every year stock has increased in number, but the additional supplies 
have found their way to London and various parts of the country, in 
the shape of dead meat. In the ten years ending with 1853, about 
20,000 carcasses of beef, and 200,000 carcasses of mutton, received 
from Scotland, were annually disposed of in Newgate and Leadenhall. 
In the tea years ending with 1863, the average number of the former 
received by railway and steam-boats was 27,000; of the latter 300,000. 
It follows, therefore, that the production of food in Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Scot- 
land, has steadily increased during the last ten years. And were it 
not that the dead markets were from time to time heavily supplied with 
meat from Scotland, Yorkshire, &c, prices would have been unusually 
high ; since it is evident that the quantities of stock exhibited in the 
cattle market are wholly inadequate to meet consumption. Again, 
we may remark that, at various periods of the year, large numbers 
of prime beasts and sheep are purchased in London for transmission 
to the various outports and watering places. It would be difficult to 
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ascertain the quantity of meat annually consumed in the Metro- 
polis, but we may consider it about as follows : — 

Beasts 250,000 

Sheep and lambs 1,500,000 

Calves ., 20,000 

Pigs 400,000 

The enormous supplies required year by year prove that great 
efforts will be necessary on the part of our graziers to meet the still 
increasing volume of trade. If, however, we consider the progress 
made in the rearing and feeding of stock in some parts of England, 
we shall find reason to apprehend that, to some extent, we are in a 
non-progressive state. We have shown that the great grazing 
districts, viz., Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, continue to maintain their superiority ; but what, 
it may be asked, is the barrier to progress in other quarters ? Some 
remarkably fine Herefords and Devons are disposed of in London; but 
the number is too small to have much influence upon price. Lincoln- 
shire and Norfolk, especially, continue to furnish the full quota of prime 
stock, and Scotland supplies us with animals of a first-rate character. 
But what are all other districts about ? The consumers now offer a 
price which, it must be admitted, is highly remunerative ; the wants 
of the country are increasing every year ; and those who have suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of prime stock for breeding purposes 
are making large fortunes. Some twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
Pembrokeshire furnished us with from 6,000 to 7,000 head of beasts 
every season. Now the number available for the Metropolis does 
not exceed 600 or 700. Again, the Metropolis could rely upon some 
8,000 or 10,000 Eomney Marsh sheep — one of the finest breeds in 
England. Now, very few find their way to London, although high 
prices are offered for them. Those two sources of supply have, 
therefore, been partly dried up, and we are compelled to look to the 
favoured districts and to Scotland for an adequate amount of food. 

I have no desire to draw invidious comparisons, but it is well 
known that Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and most of what are termed the 
" crack" grazing counties in England, are farmed by rich men. 
Some of them have leases ; their lands are, with very few exceptions, 
well drained, and they have succeeded in raising a highly valuable 
breea of stock. In Scotland, nearly the whole of the land is let upon 
a nineteen years' lease ;— need I say that the Scotch grazier has an 
immense advantage over the English breeder, who is merely a tenant 
at will ? Leases, I am aware, are common in England, but if we 
are to raise an increased supply of food, they must become more 
general, and their covenants must be of a liberal character. The 
grazing community in Norfolk, Leicestershire, and Scotland are now 

vol. xsvn. pabx rv. 2 s 
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raising stock of a first class character ; and of late years they have 
adopted a system of breeding which has added materially to the 
supply of food. The famous short-horned breeds have been largely 
introduced into Scotland, and been used for crossing purposes 
amongst the best Scotch breeds. The result of this mixture has 
been early maturity — that is to say, Scots, or rather crosses, are now 
forwarded to London from Scotland weighing from 80 to 100 stones 
of 8 lbs. each, under 2 years' old. Formerly, so much weight and 
quality could not have been produced under from 3^ to 4 years. 
The result is, that very few really pure Scots are now to be met with 
either in Scotland or Norfolk, except for breeding purposes. This, 
perhaps, is one of the secrets why stock has not further advanced in 
price. But is there no possibility of carrying out the system further? 
I am aware that many graziers in England are opposed to the crossing 
system, and that they prefer the pure breeds to any other, on prin- 
ciple. There are, however, obvious difficulties in the way, which 
time alone will remove ; clearly the soil of England, as a whole, is 
not half drained, and in too many counties it is badly farmed. Wot 
a few of the farmers are labouring under the great disadvantage of 
the want of capital ; and the majority of them are without leases. 
Inferior drainage, poor pastures, and a slothful attention to the 
wants and capacities of the land, would never meet the wants of lean 
stock from Scotland ; and were the stock placed upon other than 
strong pastures, the losses would be serious. Again, the small 
grazier, with limited means, cannot give the enormous prices 
demanded for the short-horned bulls. The consequence is, that there 
is virtually a monopoly in the production of food ; and nothing short 
of an enormous outlay of capital in other counties for drainage and 
other purposes, together with a more general system of letting land 
upon moderately long leases, will ever destroy it. At present, the 
prospect is, even with an increased importation of stock from abroad, 
that all kinds of meat will be very high in price for a long period. 
We must bear in mind that France, like ourselves, is suffering from 
a scarcity of stock compared with the consuming powers of the 
country. Last year, the imports into France, chiefly from Holland, 
Germany, Belgium, and Spain, amounted to nearly 600,000 head, 
and yet prices ruled high. From that country, therefore, we can 
expect no aid, because she is now competing with us for a supply of 
food. 

Here let me remark that the Norfolk and Scotch graziers possess 
great advantages in the production of stock. They have wisely 
turned their attention to the cultivation of beet-root and turnips 
upon extensive breadths of land. They have succeeded in raising 
enormous crops upon a moderate description of land, and secured 
ample supplies of cattle food for winter consumption. It has become 
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imperatively necessary that the breeders in other counties should, if 
possible, follow their example. 

To show more fully the great changes which have taken place of 
late years in the various breeds of beasts exhibited in London — and 
which may be taken as a fair index of the whole country — I may 
observe that, in 1853, the percentage of the short-horns was about 
30; of Herefords, 13 ; of Devons, u ; of English crosses, 12^; of 
polled or Scotch cattle, 10; and of Scotch crosses, 1*50. "Welch 
runts figured for 10 per cent, of the total supplies. Last year, the 
percentage of the short-horns increased to 35 ; Herefords declined to 
9|- ; Devons to 5 ; English and Scotch crosses advanced to 20 ; but 
"Welch runts figured for only 175. It will, therefore, be perceived 
that the short-horns and the various crosses are furnishing the 
Metropolis, so far as live stock is concerned, with a moiety of the 
supply. 

In the production of sheep, equally important changes have taken 
place of late years ; indeed, so extensive have they become, from the 
adoption of the system of crossing, that some breeds, once in great 
favour with the butchers, are becoming almost extinct. In 1853, 
the percentage of the pure Lincolns exhibited in the Metropolitan 
Market was 28 ; of Leicesters, 26 ; of South Downs and Hampshire 
Downs, 10; of crosses, 15; ofKents, 5. In 1863, Lincolns declined 
to 2i£; Leicesters to 22 ; and Kents, to 3. South Downs and 
Hampshire Downs figured for 15J; crosses, 21. It is satisfactory 
to find that the new system, though it has failed to meet consump- 
tion, has been conducted on a good basis — that is to say, the best 
and most enduring breeds of both beasts and sheep have been 
selected by the breeders for crossing purposes. But the system of 
crossing may, without the exercise of great judgment on the part of 
those most interested, be carried too far. So long as care is taken 
that there is an ample supply of pure blood to breed from, so long 
will the system continue. "Without pure blood, however, we shall 
raise only a mongrel and profitless description of stock of very little 
value either to the feeders, butchers, or consumers. 

In conclusion, I may observe that there is no actual want of 
supply of stock in England. It would be impossible, in the absence 
•of statistical details, to give an accurate statement of the numbers 
in each district ; but my impression is, that the number of beasts is 
about 4,700,000 ; of sheep, 32,000,000 head. These numbers, how- 
ever, are about the same as we had some twenty years ago ; hence it 
follows, that even the new system of crossing has, from the enormous 
consumption going on of late years, failed to insure for us what may 
be termed an abundant supply of food. Meat, therefore, assuming 
that the country continues in a flourishing state, must of necessity 
continue high in price for some time. 
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